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THE BISON, OR WILD OX OF AMERICA. 


When the Europeans began to settle in North America, 
this animal was occasionally met on the Atlantic coast ; 
but rarely to the east of the Appalachian Mountains. As 
early as the first discovery of Canada, it was unknown in 
that country. At no very distant date, herds of them ex- 
isted in the western parts of Pennsylvania, and as late as 
1766, they were pretty numerous in Kentucky; but they 
have gradually retired before the whites, and are now rare- 
ly seen to the south of the Ohio, or on the east side of the 
Mississippi. They exist, however, in vast numbers, and 
toam over the prairies of the Arkansas, La Platte, Mis- 
souri, and upper branches of the Saskatchewan and Peate 
tivers. Great Slave Lake, in latitude 60 degrees was at 
one time the northern boundary of their range; but of 
late they have taken possession of the limestone districts 
of Slave Point, on the north side of that lake, and wan- 
deréd to the vicinity of Great Marten Lake, in latitude 
63 dégrees or 64 degrees. The limestone and sandstone 
formations between the Great Rocky Mountain ridge and 
the lower eastern chain of primitive rocks, are the only 
districts in the fur countries frequented by the Bison. In 
these comparatively level tracts, there is much prairie 
grass in summer ; and also, many marshes overgrown with 
bulrushes, which supply them with winter food. Salt 
iprings and lakes also abound on the confines of the lime- 
stone and salt licks, where Bisons are sure to be found at 
all seasons. They do not frequent the districts formed of 
primitive rocks. Their migrations to the westward were 
formerly limited by the Rocky Mountain range, and they 
are still unknown in New Caledonia; but of late years 
they have found a passage across the mountains near the 
sources of the Saskatchewan, and their numbers to the 
westward are said to be annually increasing. In 1806, 
when Lewis and Clark crossed the mountains at the head 
ofthe Missouri, Bison skins were an important article 
of traffic between the inhabitants on the east side, and the 
Natives to the westward. Further to the southward, in 

ew Mexico and California, the Bison appears to be nu- 
merous on both sides of the Rocky Mountain chain. One 
of the earliest accounts of the animal is by Hernandez ; 
and Reechus, edition of his observations is illustrated by 
an engraving, which seems to have been made from a rude 
sketch of the Bison, altered by the artist to a closer resem- 
blance with the European ox. 

The Bisons wander constantly from place to place. 
They are much attracted by the soft tender grass which 
*prings up after a fire has spread over the prairie. In 
Winter, they scrape away the snow with their feet, to reach 
the grass. The bulls and cows live in separate herds for 
‘Me greater part of the year; butat all seasons, one or 
two bulls generally accompany a large herd of cows. The 


Bison is a shy animal, and takes to flight on winding an | to new temptations. We may mention a case in point. 





























enemy, which its sense of smell enables it to do from a 
great distance. They are Jess wary when together in 
numbers, and will then often blindly follow their leaders, 
regardless of, or trampling down the hunters in their way. 
It is dangerous for the hunter toshow himself after having 
wounded one, for it will pursue him, and although its gait 
may be heavy and awkward, it will have no difficulty in 
overtaking the fleetest runnef. 

Many instances might be mentioned of the tenacious- 
ness with which this animal pursues his revenge ; and one 
is told of a hunter having been detained for hours in a 
tree by an old bull, which had taken his post below to 
watch him. When it contends with a dog, it strikes vio- 
lently with its fore feet, and in that way proves morethan 
a match for an English bull-dog. The Indian method of 
killing the Bison, is by riding up to the fattest of the herd 
on horseback, and shooting it with an arrow. Whena 
large party of hunters are engaged, the spectacle is very 
imposing. The horses enjoy the sport as much as their 
riders, and are active in eluding the shock of the animal, 
should it turn upon its pursuer. The most general plan, 











however, of shooting the Bison, is by crawling towards 
them from the leeward; and in favorable places, great 
numbers are taken in pounds. When the Bison runs, it 
leans very much first to one side for a shott space of time, 
and then to the other, and so on alternately. 

American Magazine. 








Moral Cales. 
THE BETRAYED, OR THE PERILS OF WEALTH. 


“ Love’s light, like a meteor has faded, 

The hope and the dream of my youth, 
Are lost in the guilt of another, 

The guilt that I trusted for truth.”—Anon. 


One of the great desires of the human family, or at 
least a large portion of mankind in civilized life, is to be- 
come independent, affluent—to attain a position beyond 
the reach of pecuniary want. If we look through society, 
this object will be found a leading one with the multitude. 
Riches are coveted by all, or nearly all; and almost every 
sacrifice is made with the object of attaining a condition 
of worldly independence. And yet it is conceded that 
wealth by no means brings happiness ; that in many cases 
it induces habits of indolence, throws open new avenues 
of temptation, and thus impairs health and shortens life. 
Nevertheless, there are hundreds and thousands, who, al- 
ready rich, and whose span of existence is rapidly draw- 
ing to a close, who, notwithstanding, toil on as steadily as* 
ever, anxious, it would seem, to accumulate still more for 
their children, and thus willing to subject those children 























A few years since, a merchant ofthis city died suddenly, 
and left a fortune of $150,000, which was divided between 
his widow, son and daughter. Theson was engaged with 
his father in business, had become interested in commer- 
cial pursuits, and thus continued on in the good old track. 
He is, perhaps, worth something more at the present day 
than at the decease of his parent. But he has lived gen- 
erously and happily, he attends his counting room daily, 
overlooks his clerks, and thus usefully employs a large 
portion of his time. But the widow and daughter. Both 
were reputed worth far more than they really were, and 
they immediately became objects of temptation to merce- 
nary adventurers. The former disgraced herself by mar- 
rying a man much her junior, who has already contrived 
to make way with a large portion of her fortune. She is 
by no means contented, for now that the deception prac- 
ticed upon her has become visible—now that she sees that 
her money was the object, she indeed feels disappointed 
and wretched. The few charms she possessed in earlier 
life are gone, and she observes with a shudder that her 
young husband regards her in any but an affectionate spir- 
it, and that even his acts of courtesy and attention are 
forced and constrained. She was forewarned of all this, 
and those who loved and respected her most, interceded 
for hours, before she took the fatal step. But the arts of 
a plausible and captivating man were irresistible With a 
weak and susceptible woman, and the result is as we have 
stated. 

The daughter, too—alas! her case is still worse. She 
was one of the loveliest of her sex, amiable, generous and 
confiding. She could not believe in the possibility of a 
mercenary marriage. She regarded with horror the idea 
of a deliberate scheme of deception. She was gentle, sus- 
ceptible and affectionate, and would have cheerfully made 
any sacrifice for the object of her choice. To her, recip- 
rocity of feeling, mutual regard, were dearer, sweeter than 
life. Money weighed as nothing in the’ scale with affec- 
tion. Under such circumstances, she, was singled out 
with deliberate meditation by a heartless, ne hunter, 
was won, and cheerfully confided her : 2 and her 
property to his keeping. Before the m ge, some of 
her friends ventured to speak of a distinct provision for 
herself, of the settlement of a portion of her property in 
such a way as to place it beyond the reach of the vicissi- 
tudes of trade and speculation. But she heard the sug- 
gestion with indignation. She had unbounded confidence 
in her intended husband, and would do nothing calculated 
in the slightest degree to imply a doubt. Alas! the fatal 
error. They were married. ‘They lived in apparent 
peace together for a short time. But twelve months had 
not elapsed before the scales of delusion fell from her 
eyes. She saw, and woman’s quickness in such matters 
is wonderful, that she was not, and never had been sin- 
cerely loved. Death would have been preferable to such 
a conviction, and for a long time she strove to shut it out 
from her mind and heart. But each week and month 
served to render it stronger and more galling. Her for- 
tune, too, was rapidly wasting away. Her husband had 
become a profligate in more senses than one. He could 
not bear prosperity. He had been poor until his marriage, 
and thus his tastes, appetites and propensities, had been 
kept in check by the force of necessity. But now, with 
ample means at his command, and conscious of having 
played a base part towards his wife, he gradually became 
more neglectful, more reckless, more vicious.. The sensi- 
tive nature of the heiress shrunk, and she was appalled at 
the prospect before and around her. She saw that her 
life was to be one of misery ; and, broken in spirit and in 
pride, she scarcely struggled against her fate. Years roll- 
ed on, and as her cheeks grew thin and her eyes wan, the 
companions of her early years scarcely recognised her. 
She was bankrupt in hope and in happiness. She had 
periled her all of earthly bliss on the fidelity of one, and 
he had failed.. At times she still clung to the delusion 
that all was not lost, that adversity might induce repen- 
tance, and restore something of those delicious hopes which 
memory still referred to, with melancholy,delight. But 
the hope was vain. <A few years more, and the husband 
having exhausted his fortune and nearly broken the heart 
of his wife, was, while indulging in some scene of revel 
and dissipation, seized with apoplexy, and summoned to 
his last account. But she, whom he had deceived and 
betrayed—what a wreck did she now present! Prema- 
turely old, faded and sad—the contrast with her youthful 
position and brilliant prospects, was indeed mournful. 
The flower of her youth was gone—the charm of her life 
was over, and yet itis possible that if she had been born 
to a humble position, or in moderate. circumstances, her 
destiny would have been happier—far happier. But she 
was an heiress and a'victim. She loved and was betray- 
ed. She gave her hand—her heart-—and her fortune, and: 
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received in return false smiles, honied but hollow words; 
neglect, insult and treachery. Alas! for the heiress! 
Alas for the perils of wealth.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

















Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE SCHOOL BOY.—NO. VI. 


Leaving Home.—Parr Seconp. 
[Continued from page 98.] 


James had scarcely seated himself in the coach, when 
he was addressed very kindly by a good gentleman, who 
inquired into his plans, and said many encouraging things 
to him. The journey was soon performed, and James 
opened all his eyes, as they drove into the pleasant village 
of L. The driver had orders to leave him at Deacon B’s, 
where previous arrangement had been made for his board. 
After passing through the principal street to the extreme 
part of the village, the horses were reined in at the dea- 
con’s, and James, with his trunk, was left at the post-yard 
gate. He knocked at the door, and was received in the 
parlor by an elderly woman who proved to be the deacon’s 
lady. James sat musing for an hour before dinner, being 
left alone with no one to interrupt his meditations. Things 
now began to seem somewhat different from the pictures 
of his glowing imagination. He thought Mrs. B. would 
hardly supply the place of his mother; and the lads who 
passed the window, looked up to him with an inquisitive 
eye, as much as to say, ‘‘ what sort of a fellow are you ?” 
James even started the inquiry in his own mind, how long 
the term would be. After dinner, one of the boys invit- 
ed him to walk out and seethe village. The bell soon 
rang for school, and James proceeded to the Academy to, 
be introduced to the preceptor. The school were seated, 
when he went in, and as he marched along up to the desk 
to enter his name and talk with Mr. S. about his studies 
for the term, he felt as if the eyes of the whole school 
were fixed upon him. However, after a little stumbling 
and a little blushing, he took the seat assigned to him, and 
with his studies all arranged, began to look into his books. 
It was of but little use. He found it impossible to fix his 
attention on his study. And when he looked about the 
room and saw only strange faces, and many of them very 
sober and uninteresting, the tears almost filled his eyes. 
A short lesson which the teacher had assigned to his class, 
for the afternoon, James recited but imperfectly, and left 
the Academy that night with a heavy heart. He had no 
desire to join the boys who were riding the wooden horses 
in the gymnasium, but went straight tu his boarding house, 
to see if a bundle which he,had accidentally left in the 
morning, had been sent up in the afternoon stage—for he 
thought it would be very pleasant to see anything or hear 
a word fro me, But he found no bundle. After tea 
he was > his little room, and began to unpack’ his 
clothes. It™Was no very pleasant work, 1 assure you. 
Everything he teok from his trunk reminded him of his 
dear mother, who had arranged them so nicely for him; 
and it seemed a great deal more than twelve hours since 
he left her so gladly to take his seat in the stage. His 
room-mate had not yet come, and he sat down alone and 
gave vent to feelings which he could no longer restrain. 

Poor boy! He had never dreamed before, how much 
he was indebted for his happiness to the friends and scenes 
of his dear home. 

*He had not known before, what it was to be a stranger. 
His parents and brothers, and sister Mary, seemed dearer 
to him than ever before; and he thought, with much sor- 
row, of some little acts of unkindness to them, of which 
he had been guilty, at the same time resolving never, 
never, to repeat them. 

James thuoght it was best to begin a letter to send 
home, and took his paper and pen for that purpose. But 
his heart and eyes were very full, and he made sorry work 
of it. ‘The tears and the ink blotted his paper, and made 
it quite unfit to be sent home, and he was obliged in the 
morning to commence again. James began to think by 
this time, that Mr. Experience was a pretty severe school- 
master. He determined, however, not to abandon his pur- 
pose. He had too much pride to think of giving up as 
some boys do, and returning home. 

In the morning, after sleeping finely, he felt refreshed, 
and commenced his day’s work with all the courage he 
could command. Things brightened a little during the 
day—and in the course of a week, James was as happy as 
-one could expect. Mr. Experience too, had taught him 
some important lessons. One was, the great value of 

home, and of the dear parents who restrain us, and guide 

us, and watch over us, as no others can Another was, 
that we should not allow ourselves to indulge in too high 
anticipations of pleasure, from any situation in life. 

At the close of the term, James was rejoiced to see his 
father drive up to Deacon B.’s, to take him home after ex- 
amination. Mr. Lang was much gratified with the pro- 
gress that his son had made, as appeared by the distinct 
and ready answers which he gave to the questions, put to 
him by the examining committee. The next morning, 
when his father asked him if he would like to spend the 
vacation at home, James did not give the indifferent an- 
swer with which he had replied to a similar question put 
by his mother when he left home. As they drove moder- 
ately along, in the hot August sun, he could hardly re- 
strain his impatience, and before the carriage was fairly 
stopped, James was running up the yard to greet the whole 
family, who were all out to welcome him to the home he 
had never loved so well before. Piic.5' 


P.S. My readers will remember the promise made to 
them in the beginning of this series, that the stories should 
be essentially facts. The account of James Lang is only 
founded upon fact—while the writer, who does not know 


|"all the particulars of James’s history, has been obliged to 


| fill up the outlines—about as he supposed it might be true. 


—_.______ | The names, too, in these narratives, will be often changed 


from the true ones. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE FIRST DISOBEDIENCE. 


‘© What made you stay so late, Robert, I have been 
very anxious about you; mother told you to come home 
before sundown, and it is almost dark now, what will 
mother say ?” 

‘T suppose you will run and tell her as soon as you 
| see her; before I would be a tell-tale!” and he slammed 
the door after him, and started for bed, not thinking best 
to meet his parents that night. 

The truth was, that Robert was a very good boy in 
some things; he always kept his word ; when he promised 





could always depend upon him. 
This afternoon, he had permission to go and see a friend - 


marvellous things he had seen while ‘travelling with his 
father. 


had promised his mother that he would be at home at that 
time; he said, “Ch! your mother puts you to bed with 
the chickens; what afine baby you are!” John to show 
that he was neither -® chicken nor a baby, thought he 
would stay a little while longer, and then run home quick- 
ly; but when one begins to do wrong, he cannot tell what 
will be the end; so it was with John; he did not get 
home until it was nearly dark, and he was so vexed with 
himself for disobeying his kind mother, that he spoke un- 
kindly to his sister*whom he loved very much. He went 
to bed, but it was a long time before he could get asleep. 
Early in the morning, almost as soon as daylight dawned, 
he went to his mother and confessed his fault and prayed 
for forgiveness, Then he had peace of mind; I am hap- 
py to say it was the first and last time he ever disobeyed 
his mother, when he had permission to visit any of his 
friends. I. L. A. 
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LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL 
In Massachusetts, to her Cousin in West Florida. 


Dear Cousin,—I have never seen your face, nor heard 
the sound of your voice. I don’t know whether your eyes 
are black or blue, or whether your hair is dark or light, 
or whether it lays straight, or curls all over your head. 
So yon see I don’t know much about yon, only that you 
are my own little cousin. My mother says that you will 
pretty soon come to Massachusetts, and see me; and then 
I shall know how you look, and 1 guess I shall love you 
very much. . 

I wonder if you have got a little kitten of your own. 
Once | had two kittens, one was black, and one was grey. 
They used to eat milk out of a saucer. They would lap it 
up with their tongues so queerly. And they played so 
pretty with a string. They would jump up to catch it, or 
they would run frisking round the room after it. I guess 
it would have made you laugh to see them. Sometimes 
they would chase after a spool, or a large button, and 
sometimes they would get a ball of yarn out of grandmoth- 
er’s basket. It made'me feel glad to see them play, and 
I loved them a great deal. But one day, uncle William 
carried the grey one to his home, because he hadn’t got 
any kitten, and he wanted one. It made me feel bad, not 
to see my grey kitty any more, and somehow, after she 
was gone, | seemed to love my black one better than I did 
before. I tried to teach her the letters, in one of my pic- 
ture books, but she wouldn’t look at them a minute. She 
would go to running about, under the chairs and tables, 
or she would lie down upon the mat, and shut up her eyes 
to take a nap. 

But one day, my little black kitten seemed very still. 
She did not play any, and the next morning, grandma told 
me she had gone away. She never came back again. I 
kept hoping every day to see her come home again, and I 
could not help crying, when | found she did not come. 
Nobody told me where she was gone, and when I asked 
about her, nobody seemed to like to talk about it. 

But this is a very long letter for such a little girl as me 

















to write, and so I will now say, Good bye, 
Reaper.| From your cousin, Luey. 
Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


DIANA WINSLOW. 


Died in East Abington, Oct. 4th, 1846, Drana, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Petuam Winstow, aged 14. Of a sweet and 
gentle spirit, she was beloved by a large circle of gay com- 
panions ; and to her sisters and her parents she was pecu- 
J liarly dear. They cherished for her, and for themselves, 
many bright hopes, which are all buried in her early 
grave. But although called so early, she was “ willing to 
depart to be with Curist, which is far better.” Life to 
her was sweet, but death had no terrors. “I am willing 





his mother he would come home at a certain time, she | 


of his, John Adams, who had a cousin staying with him, | 
who was a much larger boy than either John or Robert, | 
and he had astonished the boys by telling them of the | 


I do not think he was a good boy, for when Rob- | 
ert asked John if it was not almost sundown, and said, he | 


mate 


to live, if it is God’s will,” were her words, “but I had 
rather go, and be with my Saviour” 

For years before her death, the sudden removal of a 
school-mate made a deep and abiding impression upon her 
mind. She thought much upon eternity, and her obliga 
tions to her God ad Redeemer. She felt that she bi 
indeed a sinner. But it was not until a little more than a 
month previous to her death that she found peace in be. 
lieving. Her whole heart was given to God; her whole 
soul was filled with gratitude and love to that Saviour who 
“died to save sinners, of whom she was chief.” Con. 
sumption was wasting her strength; but all that remain. 
ed was devoted to searching the Scriptures, and to ear. 
nest endeavors to benefit her young companions—many 
_ of whom can testify to her faithful warnings and earnest 
‘entreaties. For them all, she cherished a deep and pray. 

erful interest. Her own religious experience had been 

deep and thorough ; and her sense of the mercy of God in 
_ Christ, was such as to give her Paul’s “ heart’s desire and 
| prayer to God, that they might be saved.” Among the 
_ tracts which she read, “the Dairyman’s Daughter ” was 
_ peculiarly dearto her, and may be considered as recordin 
her own religious feelings. More-than once she said, “ 
| feel just as she did.” Every day she seemed to havea 
| deepening sense of her own unworthiness, and of the pre- 


; ciousness of Christ. 

A little time befSre her death, she was thought fo be dy. 
ing. Upon reeovering from the attack, she was asked if 
she felt alarmed when death seemed so near. ‘‘ Oh no,” 
| washer reply, “I felt willing to go if God called.” The 


little treasures of her childhood she directed to be distri- 
buted to youthful friends, with an affectionate farewell to 
each, Her last hours were spent in bidding adieu to her 
sisters, called one by one to her bedside; and to each she 
gave the counsels of a sister, whom they must prepare to 
meet in heaven. Her father and mother she commended 
to God, as the time for her departure was at hand. Calm- 
ly she fell asleep in Jesus, and the words that trembled 
upon her lips as her last breath sped, were ‘* Precious Sa- 
viour, come.” At the close of an earthly Sabbath, she en- 
tered upon the eternal Sabbath. 
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A PRETTY COLT. 


What little boy, when he sees a pretty colt, does not 
long to jump on his back, and have aride? But little 
colts, like little boys, have not strength enough to carry 
heavy burdens. It is true, that colts can run about soon- 
er than boys, after they are born. This is because God 
has wisely given them strength of limbs to do what their 
mothers cannot do for them—otherwise, they would be 
left to die on the ground—yet it requires years for them 
to attain the strength in their backs, which is necessary to 
carry even a little boy. 

Horses are the most beautiful and useful animals, which 
our Heavenly Father has created for us. We are depen- 
dent on them for our pleasant rides, for our long journies, 
and for carrying heavy articles from place to place. “Iam 
sorry to say that they are often overloaded and cruelly 
beaten, when they cannot go beyond their strength. 

Horses are very timid creatures, and are easily fright- 
ened, As they are so very strong and swift, many per 
sons have been killed by being run away with by them. 
Care, and strength and skill is necessary to manage them, 
when young—and boys should not attempt to ride horses, 
unless they are known to be gentle or well broken, oF 
used to being restrained. . 

I heard of a little boy once, whose father gave hima 
colt, of which he was very fond; but the colt died one 
night, very much to the grief of his master. Instead of 
crying about it, he went to his father, and said, ‘* My colt 
is dead ; but, no matter, we shall have some veal now.” 
He was very fond of veal, and he thought a colt, would 
make as good veal as a calf, until his father told him that 
horse flesh was not good for food. 

Little boys have much to Jearn about animals ; and had 
better wait patiently until they are taught how to use them, 
before they undertake to manage them, Eprror. 
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THE SPLIT-SNAKE. 


It appears that Mr. Haensel, of the Nicobar Mission, on 
one occasion was bitten by a small serpent, called the 
split-snake, which is extremely slender and capable of in- 
sinuating itself into the smallest hole or crevice. In 
speaking of his work-room, at the Brethren’s Garden, 
where’he usually stuffed ur preserved in spirits these and 
other remarkable animals, Mr. Waensel observes :— 
“There was a door in a dark part of my room, with @ 
large, clumsy lock upon it. One evening, as I was ate 
tempting to open ith suddeny felt a prick in my finger 
and at the same instant a violent electric shock, as if f 


had been split asunder, Not thinking of a serpent, I at 
first imagined that my Malabar boys had, in play, wound 
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me wire about the handle, and that it was by this that I} ‘I do not see any harm in all this that you have told us,” 


yas burt. I therefore asked them sharply what they had 
joue to the door; but they denied that they had meddled 
yith it; and when I made a second attempt to open it, I 
yas attacked still more violently, and perceived the blood 
pickling down my finger. I then turned into my room 
and sucked the wound until | could draw no more from 
it; after which I applied to it some spirits of turpentine, 
and tied it up with a bandage; being hurried that eve- 
sing with other business, I took no farther notice of it. 
fn the night, however, it swelled and was exceedingly 
jainful. In the morning, when I went into the work- 
room, I thought I perceived an unpleasant, musky smell ; 
and on approaching the door already mentioned, the 
sench was intolerable. I therefore asked the boys what 
nsty stuff they had brought into the room; but they de- 
nied that they knew anything of the matter. Having pro- 
cured a candle, I then discovered the cause of all the mis- 
thief. About six inches of a young snake hung out of the 
key-hole, perfectly dead ; and on taking off the lock, I 
fund the creature twisted into it, and so much wounded 
by the turn of the bolt, from my attempt to open the door, 
that it had died in consequence. It had been entering 
the room through the key-hole, when I accidentally stop- 

its progress, and was bitten by it; and considering 
the deadly nature of the serpent’s poison, I felt thankful 
to God that though ignorant of the cause of the wound, I 
applied proper remedies to it, in consequence of which 
wy life was not endangered. I have been told that the 
bite of every serpent is accompanied, in a greater or less 
degree, by a sensation similar to that of an electric shock. 
The name of split-snake, which is given to this animal, 
we considered as descriptive, not so much of its appear- 
ace, as of the sensation occasioned by the bite.” 


Morality. 
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THE CIRCUS. 


The teacher sit alone in her school-room; voices of 
children on their way to school, came through the win- 
dows, and many other sounds were heard without, but 
the room within was very quiet, there was nobody there but 
the teacher. d ; 

It was not long, however, before voices were heard in 
the entry, and as they grew louder, the teacher laid away 
her writing, opened the door, and was instantly greeted 
with some sixteen or twenty ‘‘ Good mornings.” 

A group of boys entered first, (boys are usually first and 
foremost,) then the small children, right fresh from the 
wursery, with clean aprons on, and their hair all brushed; 
ad lastly, about half a dozen litle girls, whose entrance 
atthe school room was perhaps ‘not quite as sudden as 
the others. , ; 

One, of about eleven years, advanced with a superb 
bouquet in her hand; “ Our saringas are nearly gone, 
Miss Ge but here are a few of the last, for your hair; and 
the columbines and tuljps are to.be arranged in the flow- 
ersaucers.”” ‘‘ These primroses,will look pretty in your 
lair with the saringas, Miss G.” said Hatty; and even 
litle Charlotte came forward with one lady’s delight, 
which she had brought very carefully all the way from 
home, between her little thumb and finger. 

“And is Miss G. to dress her hair in flowers again so 
son ?”’ asked the teacher smiling. 

“Yes, yes, for you will not get many more saringas, 
the season for them is nearly gone.” ‘“‘ But,” said Hat- 
ty, Mary has lots of running honeysuckles in her gar- 
den, and when they bloom she will bring you as many as 
you want.” 

“Are you going to the circus to-morrow afternoon, 
Miss G,”” asked James. ‘“O! I am going,’ “‘and I, and I,” 
‘shouted all the children at once. 

“And they are going to ride horses, and have music, 
Miss G.’my father is going to give me ninepence to go.” 
Jast at this moment, the bell on the study-card sounded, 
ihe children stopped talking, and each went to his or her 
respective seat jhe school was opened as usual by read- 
ing the Bible, and repeating the Lord’s prayer, and then 
the teacher said she wished to say a few words about the 
tircus. ‘* Hew many are going?” asked she; almost 
tery child’s hand was raised in an instant. 

“Well, hands down; some of you asked if I was go- 
ing; 1 do not intend to go, and | wish none of you had 
thought of it.” The children looked at each other. 

“T suppose you are surprised, but let me tell you a Jit- 
lle about circuses, and see"what your opinion of them will 
be; a number of men, who wish to get money, but do not 

¢tolearn it by hard labor, purchase some fine horses, 
and then, with a band of music, their tents, clothes and 
Provisions, go from town to town, to exhibit what is call- 
tdacircus; they choose some level spot out of doors, 
erect their tents, arrange their musicians, dress themselves 
queerly, so queerly as would make you laugh; and then, 
those persons that will pay ninepence, may go into the 
lent, and see these men ride round on their horses, and 
listen to the music ; sometimes a man will stand with one 
foot on a horse, and ride in that manner without taking 
hold of the bridle, and yet not fall; or, while the horse is 
going at a very rapid rate, the rider will jump through a 
hoop that has been hung in the air, aud alight again with- 
out making the horse stop.” 

_ The room was very still, for théj™mldren were highly 
ltterested in this account of the circus, and as the teacher 
loked around, she saw a hand raised. “ Well, Eliza.” 
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said the little girl. 

“Perhaps,” replied the teacher, ‘‘much harm would 
not be done, were it not that circus-riders are bad men ; 
if permitted by the town officers, they will frequently pitch 
their tents on the Sabbath, and ride thtough the streets on 


| 
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their horses, thus not only breaking the holy day them- | 


selves, but leading others to do it.” 

The school was still—no reply to what the teacher had 
last satd, so she went on. “It is often, perhaps always 
the case, that these men make use of ardent spirits; and 
after the circus is over, or before it begins, they may be 
found in the taverns and grog-shops of the town, drinking, 
swearing, and singing wicked songs,” another silence ; at 
last James slowly raised his hand ; ‘ Well, James.’’ 
am not going with such men as those at the circus, I shall 
keep with my brother.” 

‘But you cannot help it,” replied the teacher, ‘‘ the 
bad men will be there, and you must see them, hear them, 
and be among them,; “I know nothing of these men, in 
particular ; but, if like circus riders in general, they are 
not good men, and if this circus is like those that have 
been here before, it will be patronised by the worst peo- 
ple in the town; although some respectable persons may 
go; but it is very likely that some intoxicated person may 
be present, and that something highly improper will be 
said or sung. Now I ask if that is a place where children 
should go, is it not particularly unfitting for little girls, 
who should never come in contact with anything impure 
or unrefined ?” 

Another pause. ‘ And another thing is to be thought 
of,” continued the teacher; ‘‘ you are all advocates of 
temperance—you sing temperance songs; and wish for the 
time when all improper use of spirit shall be done away ; 
yet by giving money to these men, You encourage intem- 
perance ; you all profess to Jove virtue— but do you not 
see that by giving your money to the circus, you are en- 
couraging wickedness, and that you are using your in- 
fluence, (small though it may be,) to injure your country 
by countenancing wrong?” here Mary quickly raised her 
hand, and, in a moment, Eliza’s slowly went up. 

“ Girls?” 

“1 do not mean to go,”’ said Mary. 
said Eliza. 

‘* Remember,” said the teacher, “I am not calling upon 
you to stay away from the circus; my object is to show 
you what circuses are, that you may of yourselves decide, 
(without being influenced by me,) whether such amuse- 
ments are to be encouraged or not, and act accordingly ; 
but I advise you not to decide too hastily.” The two lit- 


** Nor I, Miss G.” 


tle girls smiled so confidently, as to show that they did -' 


not mean to change their resolution, and*the teacher smil- 
ed, too, for Mary and Eliza were seldom known to break 
a good resolution ; then addressing the school again, she 
said, ‘‘I wish you woud all think about this, and I will 
bring up the subject again this afierneon, for I have al- 
ready trespassed upon our time.” 

So the teacher rang her study-card bell, which was to 
announce that three minutes would be allowed for prepar- 
ation for study ; the lids were instantly lifted, the books 
all taken out, and the desks closed, by the time that the 
tiny bell again struck, to show that study-hours had now 
come. 2 « S 

The children were at school in fine season in the after- 
noon, though their appearance, as they entered the room, 
was rather different from what it had been in the morn- 
ing ; for the walk to school was warm, and some of the 
boys had been playing in the heat, so that their hair was 
damp from perspiration, and their hands rather dusty; a 
bowl of cool water, however, stood in the entry, that no 
child might go unwashed during school hours. 

Atthe appointed hour, the little bell was struck, and 
when the teacher came and stood by the side of her desk, 
the children kuew that she was going to speak, and they 
all prepared to listen. : 

‘“* How many have thought of the subject that we talked 
about this morning?” asked the teacher; a few hands 
were raised. 

‘*]T suppose that you have been occupied too much with 
play, to think much about it, but I should like to have you 
tell me how many of you now approve of circuses?” and 
she looked round the room, but net a hand was raised; 
George just lifted his fingers above the edge of his desk, 
but finding no one to join him, he quickly put them down 
again. 

‘Do not be afraid to speak what you think, George.” 
But George only smiled, and remained silent. ‘ How 
many do not approve of them 1?” 

Up hopped a whole forest of hands, but James voted 
neither way; he seemed inclined to take neutral ground. 

** What do you think, James?” asked the teacher. 

“1 do not see any harm in seeing men ride horses, 
and these people must get a living in some way.”’ 

** But do they get it honestly ?” 

No reply. 

‘“‘ How many of the scholars think that circus riding is 
an honest way of getting a living?” asked the teaher ad- 
dressing the school. All were silent. 

“How many think it.adishonest way?’ every hand but 
George’s, went up. 

*“* How many mean to go?” and the teacher smiled, for 
she did not know which way the tide would turn; not a 
hand was raised. 

“How many do not mean to go?” Quite a number of 
hands flew up; but George, James, and Addison, (a sweet 
litte boy who was beloved by the whole school,) remained 
looking rather serious. 
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‘‘ A few are yet undecided, I perceive,” said the teach- 
er. James raised his hand. ‘ James.” 

** J only mean to go this time.” 

“I would advise you to go this time, and at other times, 


| if you really think it right; but if not, I advise you not to 


go once. Little Addison raised his hand. 

‘“Well, Addi,” ‘‘ Ido not mean to go,” said he; and 
immediately James raised his hand, and then, as the teach- 
er looked around the room, she saw one, and another, and 
another go up; all but one boy and two girls had decided. 
The teacher thought some of the scholars, might, after all, 
be persuaded to break their resolution, and so it happen- 
ed, for two of them, on the succeeding afternoon, attended 
the circus; all the rest remained firm. 

Months have flown on, and that school-room is desert- 
ed; the study-card is gone, and the black-boards have been 
taken away ; but still the children love to think of the hap- 
py hours they have spent there, and the teacher will re- 
member, among other pleasant things, the self-denial used 
by most of her scholars, on the day of the circus. 

Mary Ann. 
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RESPECT FOR AGE. 


* 
%% 


The duty of giving honor to old age, was enjoined upoh 


the Hebrews by a special divine command. ‘Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face of the 
old man, and fear thy God; I am the Lord.” It was 
taught and practised by some of the rudest and most war- 
like of the ancients. 

An aged man once went into a crowded assembly in 
the city of Athens. The Athenians, who were proverbial 
for their refinement and intelligence, kept their seats, 
while the Spartans, who were noted for their want of pol- 
ish, rose in a dense body, and in a reverential manner 


‘ made room for the old man. 
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Respect for age, is one of the most common virtues 
practised by the Indians of the western continent. In the 
battle or the chase, around the council fire or in the wig- 
wam, the words of fathers are received as the words of the 
wise, and when the aged men open their lips, the young 
men keep silence. 

In many of the nations of the East, and especially upon 
the ground hallowed by the labors and death of the Sa- 
vior of men, which seems to have rested long beneath the 
curse of God, this virtue is retained and practised. When 
an aged man enters the room, all who are in it immediate- 
ly rise and receive his salutations, When an aged parent 


‘ enters, the children rise and remain standing, until the 





ten to insult. 


anything by this change. 


father is seated. They then come forward and show their 
respect by kissing his hand, and in return receive his 
blessing, which is given by laying the hand on the head. 
It is only when we come to lands blessed with the Gospel, 
and with a large degree of intelligence and refinement, 


that we find the hoary head has come to dishonor, and of *. 
Reverence for old age has betome anti-— 
quated, and the young are becoming wiser im their gen- 
eration than the generation of their fathers. 
this may be chargeable to our republican institutions, to 
the refinement of the age, or to the neglect of parents, is 
not easy to determine. 
it is an evil which should claim the earnest attention and 
watchful care of parents and teachers. : 


Whether 
But, wherever the fault may lie, 


It is with refreshing interest that we look back to the 


times of our boyhood, and remember that we were required 
respectfully to take off our hats when a stranger passed, 
or when we came into the presence of the aged. Nor 
shall we ever forget the impression made whil» once sit- 
ting in an assembly of some three hundred young men. An 
aged man, burdened with yeargy came in. ‘The whole as- 
sembly rose and continued standing until the old man had 
walked the length of the house, and taken his seat, It 
was a noble sight. 
past, not the present. 
verted babies into boys, and boys into men. 
is now reversed. Elihu must speak and the lips of the an- 
cients keep silence. 
while beardless youths give utterance to their wisdom end 
their worth. 


But these are things belonging to the 
The march of refinement. has con- 
The order 


The hoary heads must stand aside, 


It may be safely doubted whether society has gained 
Time will show.—WN. O. Prot. 











Religion. 





Father of us all, for his blessings and his bounties. 


RELIGION IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. Schouler, in a lettergifrom Glasgow, June 30th, 


gives the following account ofthe religious character of 
the Scottish people. 


There are certain characteristics of the Scottish people 


which are in the highest degree elevated and grand. There 
is a deep religious sentiment pervading the great mass, and 
is exhibited in their daily walks of life. 
saying grace before meals is nearly universal. 
ten sat down with the mechanic and his family to partake 


The custom of 
T have of- 


of their frugal and sometimes scanty meal, but in no in- 
stance have I seen a portion of the food touched, until a 
blessing was invoked, and thanks given to the common 


And 
what more beautiful sight can there be than this—to see 


the father and the mother, surrounded by their numerous | 
progeny, offering up the homage of their hearts to God for 
the food which is spread on the board before them? In 
most cases, the food is of the most plain and simple kind— 
“oatmeal porritch ” aid buttermilk forms the “ chief o’ 


Scotia’s food.” 
7 


Many of the sons and daughters of this 
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land have been reared from infancy to manhood and wo- 
manhood without having eaten aught else, except on some 
holiday occasion or on Sabbath mornings. 

On board of the steamboats, and at the public tables in 
the hotels, grace is said before meals, either by the cap- 
tain of the steamer, the keeper of the hotel, or by some of 
the company. Family worship and reading of the Scrip- 
tures are very generally practised here by the people. The 
Sabbath day is kept with great propriety. The Clyde, 
during the week, is alive with steamers, and boats of all 
descriptions, plying hither and thither, at all times of the 
day, presenting a scene of busy life, hardly to be excelled. 
But on the Sabbath, everything is hushed ; the fires of the 
engineers are put out, and the boats lie quietly at the 
wharves; the stores are closed, and the churches are open- 
ed, and the people dressed in their Sunday clothes, go 
therein and worship God. 
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THOUGHT WATCHING. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


| 


1] 


Mr. Longman was the owner of a large farm, on which he 
kept a large number of sheep. They were pastured in a large 
field which was named the sheep-pasture. A fire had run through 
the forest adjoining it, and consumed the fence on that side; so 
that there was nothing to hinder the sheep from wandering, if 
they felt disposed. Some of them did feel thus disposed though 
the pasture was very good, and there was nothing inviting in the 
scorched and blackened forest into which they strayed. Several 
were found to be missing, and as Mr. Longman had not leisure 
to repair the fence at once, he told his son Jonas that he must 
watch the sheep for a few day. 

“ Shall I have to watch them by night ?” said Jonas in a tone 
of alarm, for like many other boys, he had a foolish fear of the 
dark. 

* No,” said Mr. Longman, “ we will shut them upat night.” 

“T should think,” said Jonas, “that they would have more 
sense than to leave their rich, green pasture, for the barren 
woods. They are the silliest creatures I know any thing 
about.” 

“T don’t agree with you; I think 1 know of some creatures 
that are more silly.” 

“ What are they—they are not cows ?” 

* No.” 

“ Are they pigs ?”- 

“No.” 

“ Are they hens ?” 

“ You have come nearer to it this time; they are two legged 
animals, and are commonly called boys.” 

Jonas was*not altogether pleased with the compliment, and 
kept silence ; and contented himself with remarking mentally, 
“ I’m not as foolish as the sheep are.” 

Mr. Longman guessed what was passing in his mind, and 
said, “So you don’t think that you are no wiser than the 
sheep ?” 

* «1 think I know more than a sheep, else I shouldn’t think you 
would set me to watch them.” 

“ You doubtless know more than a sheep, but in the particu- 
Jar which you noticed, it is a question whether your conduct or 
theirs, give sign of the greatest lack of wisdom. They leave a 
good pasture for the woods; do you never do anything as un- 
reasonable ?” 

“J don’t know, sir.” . 

“ You know that it is for your interest and happiness to obey 
God ; you know that no good thing is withheld from those who 
waik uprightly; yet you do not obey him. The sheep do not 
know when they leave their pastyre, that there is nothing for 
them to eat in the woods; but you know, when you go away 
from God, when you disobey him, you go away from happiness 
and life. Which show the greatest folly, you or the sheep? 
Which is the most to blame ?” 

“J suppose I am the most to blame, for sheep haven't 
reason.” 

“ Are shéep to blame at all >” 

“No sir, for they don’t know any better.” 


Mr. Longman was not disposed to carry the conversation any 
further, preferring to leave Jonas to the reflections which he 
hoped the remarks he had made would awaken in his mind. But 
Jonas was afraid he would resume the conversation; like a 
great many other boys he did.mot love to be spoken to on the 
subject of religion; he did not like to be reminded of his obli- 
gations to God, and his relations to a future world. So he set 
out for the sheep-pasture, sooner than was necessary. 

At first he thought he would be a soldier, and act as « sentinel ; 
so he got a stick for a gun, and walked backwards and forwards 
where the fence was gone, and when the sheep came near, he 
challenged them in a loud voice, “ who goes there 2” and when 
he took aim at them, and fired, (with his voice,) they would turn 
and run. 

When the sun got high in the heavens, he began to grow 
weary of being a sentinel, so he thought he would take his sta- 
tion on a rock under a fine spreading walnut tree. The sheep 
took their station under another tree, and lying down, went to 
sleep. 

As Jonas had now no sheep to watch, he began to look out 
for something else, and when he was tiged gazing on the exter- 
nal objects within sight, it occurred to him to watch his thoughts. 


Iie began by considering what was the last thing he had thought 
of, and then the one before that, till he went over fn order near- 
ly all the thoughts that had occupied his mind, since he came 
into the field. He became interested in the process, and fre- 
quently renewed it; till he acquired the power of attending to 
his own thoughts, almost as well as he could attend to objects 
before him. He was then led to regard the character of his 
thoughts, and see how many of them were foolish and wrong ; 
and thus the ground work, at least, of reformation was prepared. 
It is very useful to form the habit of attending to our own 
thoughts. 


per has come ?” 
favorite paper, and set down to have a “ good time,” as she call- 
ed it, in reading the stories. 


of paper dropped on the floor. 


and then it is printed 


so many nights “ without supper,” as the little story told you 
some time ago. But I will send the dollar to-day, and then you 





WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 
“ Father,” said a little girl, one pleasant morning, “ this is the 
Companion day; may I go to the Post Office, and see if my pa- 


Her father gave his consent, and soon after she brought in her 


When she opened it, a little strip 
She picked it up and said, 
‘“* What does this mean, father? Here is my name written, 


“ Miss To Nathaniel Willis, Dr. 
For the Youth’s Companion from January 1, 1846, 

to December 31, 1846, $1, 00. 

“Ts Mr. Willis a Doctor, father, that they put Dr. after his 
name. I don’t understand it. What does it mean?” 

“My daughter,” said the father, “Dr. in this connection 
means Debtor ; and this little bit of paper is sent to remind you 
that you are indebted to Mr. Willis one dollar for the Companion 
this year, which should have been paid in advance last January ; 
but I forgot it, and am @@rry that your Companion has had to go. 








will not be debtor again till next year—nor then either, if I pay 
in advance, as I intend to do.” 
“ Thank you, dear father, I shall enjoy my Companion a great 
deal more, when I know it does not suffer on my account.” 
Perhaps some other subscriber has received a similar piece of 
paper, and would like to imitate this example. 
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HAIR PRESERVATIVE! 
For Improving the Growth and Appearance of the Hair. 


A bottle of this article was sent to the Editor, by Kitchen and 
Henderson, who have it for sale at 41 Congress street, Boston. 
So far as we have used it, we like it very much. The Manufac- 
turers say, that 


“The public will find this the best article for the Hair that 
has yet been invented. It is the result of many years’ experi- 
ence, and we feel confident that it cannot fail to benefit and im- 
prove the Growth and Beauty of the Hair. It entirely eradicates 
the Dandruff and Scurf froin the skin, and causes the most coarse 
and stubborn hair to assume 4 soft and glossy appearance; ren- 
dering it perfectly moist, without being at all greasy. ‘T'o hair 
that is inclined to fall off, a thorough and proper use of the Pre- 
servative will prove a speedy and effectual remedy ;—it stimu- 
lates the action of the skin, and by its glutinous properties gives 
nourishment aud strength to the roots of the Hair, giving it a 
most luxuriant and healthy appearance.” : 














Variety. 


A FATHER’S LOVE. 


A traveller, accompanied by his son, a youth of sixteen, arrived 
at a ford which it was necessary to cross, but which was render- 
ed difficult by the swelling of the stream. The horse of the 
father was unwilling to plunge into the water; the son offered 
to go first, and he followed. When the son gained the shore, 
he looked back and saw his father was dismounted, struggling in 
the water, and carried down by the current. ‘ He could notswim; 
the son could, and we, °9 into the stream to save his father. 
He reached him before he sank, held him above the water, and 
told him to take hold of his collar, and he would swim to the 
shore with him. The father did so; the anxious son exerted all 
his strength to stem the current and reach the shore; but, en- 
cumbered by his own clothing, and the weight of his father, he 
made no progress. When the father perceived this, he gave up 
his hold of his son, and motioning to him to save himself, resigned 
himself to death. The son reached the shore, and was found b 
some travellers, many hours after, seated on the margin of the 
stream, with his head resting on his hands, stupified with grief. 
The body was found; on the countenance was a smile; and the 
son said, “Just so he smiled on me when he let me go, and 
pushed me from him.” 

This affecting narrative should remind us how tenderly Jesus 
taught that our heavenly Father loves us much more than an 
earthly father loves his child ; and that from the strength of his 
love, he is ever disposed to confer blessings upon his children. 


THE BLACKSMITH’S BOY. 


Some years ago we were travelling through the interior of 
Pennsylvania, and had occasion to stop for the night in a small 
town. During the evening we went into a store for the purpose 
of purchasiug some articles of which we stood in need, and 
whilst. there our attention was attracted by a little boy whose 
clothes were begrimmed with soot and coal from working in the 
blacksmith’s shop, (for he was a blacksmith’s apprentice.) He 
brought to the merchant a small hammer which he had made out 
of small = of iron given to him by his master. Said he, 
“ Sir, will you be so kind as to give me a spelling-book for this 
hammer? I want to read, and I have not the money to buy a 
book.” The merchant was so pleased that he gave him the book, 
and allowed him to keep his hammer too. This was an exam- 
= of perseverance worthy the imitation of every boy in the 
and. We took down the name of that boy in our memorandum 
book, expecting to hear of him again; and we have heard of 
him since, for we are told but lately that he has made wonderful 
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proficiency in his studies, and we believe that a high position y 
in reservation for that humble blacksmith’s apprentice, and thoy 
who live long enough will hear of him in time to come. 
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TRUE POLITENESS. 


He who has a heart glowing with kindness and good will tp 
wards his fellow-men and who is guided in the exercise of these 
feelings by good common sense, is truly a polite man. The 
negro women who found Mungo Park perishing under the 
tree of Africa, and led him to their hut, and supplied him With 
food, and lulled him to sleep with their simple songs, were gep, 
uinely polite. They addressed him in language of kindness ang 
eympathy 5 they led him tenderly to their home, and did al} jy 
their power to revive his drooping spirits. 

A poor drover was driving his beeves to market on a winte, 
day. The cattle met a lady in the path, and apparently uncop, 
scious of impoliteness, compelled the lady to turn’ out on on, 
side into the snow. 

“ Madam,” said the drover, apologising for the rudeness of the 
herd, “if the cattle knew as much as I do, you should not walk 
in the snow.” 

That drover was in the best sense of the term, a gentlema, 
while many a young man in Washington street or Broadway 
with gloves and cane, and graceful step, but who will crowd, 
lady off the sidewalk, is a brute. 

As a contrast to such conduct, we will relate an anecdote 
heard of, as having occurred in Boston. A lady on attempting 
to cross a street, was stopped by an appearance of deep mud: 
an Irishman at work near the spot, seeing the lady hesita. 
placed his foot in the midst of the mud} and with a smiling fac 
said, “ Plase, madam, step on my-fut, and you can get over 
She did so, and crossed without wetting her shoe. 


Gop WILL know 1T.—A mother once told her littlé son to 
to a carpenter’s shop and get some chips. But, said the boy 
the man is not there. Never mind that, said the mother; if i. 
was there he would let you have them, and as he is not there, by 
will not know it. But, said the little boy, God will know it, 

Never forget that God knows what you do. 
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A Cure ror Insurtes.—Have any wounded you with injuries, 
meet them with patience; hasty words rankle the wound, kind. 
ness dresses it, forgiveness cures it, and oblivion takes away tle 
scar. 
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FATHER IS. COMING. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
The clock is on the stroke of six, 
' The father’s work is done; 
Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire, 
And put the kettle on! 

The wild night-wind is blowing cold, 
Tis dreary crossing o’er the wold. 


He’s crossing o’er the wold apace, 
He’s stronger than the storm; 
He does not feel the cold, not he, 

His heart it is so warm, 
For father’s heart is stout and true 
As ever human bosom knew. 


He makes all toil, all hardship, light ;— 
Would all men were the same, 
So ready to be pleased, so kind, 
So very slow to blame! 
—Folks need not be unkind, austere, 
For love hath readier will than fear! 


And we’ll do all that father likes, 
His wishes are so few! 

Would they were more! that every hour 
Some wish of his I knew! 

I’m sure it makes a happy day 

When I can please him any way! 


—I know he’s coming, by this si 
That baby’s almost wild; - 

See how he laughs, and crows, and states, 
Heaven bless the merry child! 

His father’s self in face and limb, 

And father’s heart is strong in him! 


Hark! hark! I hear his footsteps now— 
He’s through the garden gate ; 
Run little Bess and ope the door, 
And do not let him wait! ‘ty 
Shout, baby, shout, and clap thy hands, 
For father on the threshold stands. 


, “ALL THAT'S BEAUTIFUL MUST FADE.” 


There’s nothing beautiful we see, 

But must on Time’s swift pinions flee ; 
And like the meteor’s golden ray, 
Gleam for awhile—then fade away. 


The gaudy flowers with colors bright, 
To deck the fields and cheer the sight, 
Exhale away their balmy breath, 

And wither by the blight of death. 


The dew-drops sparkling in the sun, 
Like shining gems in the crystal run; 
Dissolve away ; alas how soon! 

The morn’s scarce fled—'tis hardly noon. 


The rain-bow paints the arch of heav’n, 
A thing to which all beauty’s giv’n; 
We gaze upon it with delight, 

And while we gaze, it fades from sight. 


The human form, with sparkling eye, 
And tinted cheek—the angels vie; 
But soon ’tis in the cold grave laid 
For “all that’s beautiful must fade.” 


Since all 3 earthly must decay— 
Since hum@f life must pass away— 

How wise to turn our thoughts to Heav’n, 
Por there eternal life is giv’n. [ Meth. Prot. 
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